“SANS MERCI.” 


OR, KESTRELS AND FALCONS. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Ich dien. 


| THINK, if the truth were known, it would be found that John of 
Bohemia came to his end from an arrow shot at a venture, ora 
chance blow. Surely none of the stout English hearts, who ‘bare up 
the fray’ at Créci, would wittingly have harmed the brave blind old 
man, when he rode into the thickest of the lost battle to deal one 
more darkling sword-stroke. 


So, in wordy warfare, certain veterans command forbearance, if not 
respect, from their adversaries. Under any ordinary circumstances 
of controversy, Seyton would have welcomed the advent of a 
masculine opponent not less sincerely than that of a fresh ally. 
Now, he felt rather embarrassed than relieved; for very pity, he 
would have avoided this second encounter, had it been possible: 
but it was too late. 


As Sir Marmaduke came forward, a close observer might have 
noticed an unusual stiffness and tardiness in his movements; the 
measured deliberation with which each step was planted could not 
conceal a tottering uncertainty of gait. Sitting down in an arm — 
chair close to his wife's side, the Baronet spoke again. 


“| do not apologise for intruding, nor for having listened to the 
latter part of this conversation; because | think that no one has a 
better right than myself to be here. From words that | overheard 
strange words to be used in such a presence | infer that some 
terrible calamity has happened. | wish to be informed of its nature, 
at once.” 


Seyton hesitated, as if loth to answer. But Lady Dorrillon had no 
such scruples. Her tone was perfectly calm and assured; though sad 
and hushed, as befitted the occasion. 


“It is a very terrible calamity. Vincent Flemyng committed suicide 
last night, by poison. Before he died, he wrote this letter. There is 
only one passage in it which concerns you or me.” 


On that passage she laid her finger, as she passed the open letter 
over to her husband. 


Sir Marmaduke bent his head as he took it, with the formal 
politeness that was part of his nature; and which was displayed no 
less towards his nearest and dearest, than towards the rest of 
womankind. Very deliberately, too, he unfolded a massive gold eye- 
glass, and began to peruse the lines indicated. It appeared that, 
even with this aid, his sight was strangely dim; for a long epistle 
might have been studied, in the time that it took him to grasp the 
meaning of those few simple words. As he pored over them, a faint 
flush began to rise on his high pale forehead: much like that 
produced by the pressure of a hard heavy cap; only it was marked 
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on the lower part of the brow. 


“A fearful catastrophe, indeed” —he said at last, with an evident 
effort; after clearing his throat several times, huskily. “None can 
regret it more sincerely than myself; nor sympathise more sincerely 
with your affliction, Mr. Seyton. But, | must ask —is it on this 
evidence alone, that you have ventured to impute to Lady Dorrillon 
any responsibility in this matter?” 


Tom was compelled to come to the front, now: he did so, sturdily, if 
reluctantly. 


“That is the only evidence. But, surely, it is conclusive. Vincent 
Flemyng had many faults and failings: but — that he was capable of 
penning a groundless calumny within a few moments of plunging 
into Eternity — | cannot believe. Can you?” 


He looked the other keenly in the face, as he put the point —blank 
question. Sir Marmaduke flinched not a whit. 


“Mr. Seyton; should there be any inquiry into your relative's death, 
| presume the verdict that you would strive to ensure would be — 
Temporary Insanity. In such a verdict | feel able, conscientiously, to 
concur. Were it otherwise — | should not scruple, now, to affirm, 
that yonder unhappy man, before he went to his account, added to 
his other misdeeds, a cruel and malicious falsehood.” 


Seyton was nearly provoked into a hasty answer, but he had sense 
enough to refrain: moreover, he saw that words would be wasted 
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on such hopeless obstinacy as this. 
“Am | to understand then—” he began. 


Sir Marmaduke rose to his feet; leaning heavily on the back of his 
wife's chair, as if he needed some support. When he had drawn 
himself up to his full height, the tremor in his limbs ceased 
altogether, and his tall frame was rigid as steel. But that strange 
flush on his forehead was ever mounting and darkening. He 
stretched forth his hand —as it were, in warning or deprecation— 
whilst he spoke, with a grave courtesy, not devoid of dignity, in 
spite of its old-fashioned and somewhat overstrained formality. 


“Pardon me for interrupting you, Mr. Seyton,” he said, in a cold 
measured voice. “My only reason for so doing, is my wish that no 
needless rancour should subsist between us; even if we must be 
strangers from this hour. | do not wish to hear another word from 
you, on this subject, lest it should be such as | could not forgive. 
And, | pray you to believe, that | would not with any word of mine, 
knowingly, hurt or offend you. But thus much it is my duty to say. 
You asked, | think — 'how Lady Dorrillon would justify herself, in 
presence of her husband ?' Is not that question answered, already? 
If you have any further doubts, | will tell you more. | will tell you, 
that Mr. Flemyng's assiduities were not unnoticed by me —that | 
have been for some time aware of his increasing infatuation. If this 
knowledge did not trouble me then — as | affirm, on my honour, it 
did not — | am scarce likely to suspect my wife's honour now. | 
leave it in her own guardianship — confidently, as | have ever done. 
And | utterly decline to hold her accountable for the desperation of 
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guilty passion; whether that desperation be shown in life or death. 
Mr. Seyton, your character for probity and honour stands so high, 
that |am bound to hold you incapable of deliberate injustice. | must 
believe, that in this matter you have followed your notions of right. 
But | take leave to tell you that, in speaking of Lady Dorrillon, as you 
appear to have done, you have gravely and grossly erred: in 
speaking to her —even as | heard you speak, — you have cruelly 
abused your privileges as an ambassador. For in such a capacity you 
appear to have come hither. Sir, | return you your credentials.” (He 
held out the letter with a steady hand.) “And now, so far as | am 
concerned— this interview is ended; unless you wish to crave Lady 
Dorrillon's pardon, for words uttered in rash excitement. In that 
case, | shall be happy to intercede for you. If you cannot —or will 
not— do this, | will pray you to depart, in silence.” 


There was over —much of set oratory in all this; added to a certain 
pomposity of manner. But Seyton was no more inclined to laugh 

than to be angry. During the last few minutes, his fierce indignation 
had been tempered by a great pity; the subdued tone showed this. 


“| cannot ask any one's pardon, for having done what | believed to 
be my duty. But | will trouble you with my presence no more. | have 
stayed here too long already; for | have bitter work to do, before | 
sleep. Sir Marmaduke: | can bear you no malice, for having spoken 
according to your light. And, Lady Dorrillon— only one more word. | 
read your name amongst the patronesses of the great Charity Ball 
that is to come off tonight. Whilst you are dressing for it will you 
remember that, about that same hour, | shall have to tell Vincent 
Flemyng's mother, that her son is lying stiff and cold —murdered 
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by his own hand?” 


Without further ceremony, Seyton turned on his heel, and left the 
room, forthwith. 


From the moment that her husband began to speak, Flora's eyes 
had been bent studiously on the ground: it seemed as though she 
were determined not to influence him, even by a glance. But when 
Seyton addressed her thus directly, she looked up; and let her deep 
earnest gaze rest on his face, till he turned away to depart. In those 
glorious hazel eyes there dwelt a half —reproachful sadness; such 
as you might expect to find in those of a meek blameless woman, 
who —having been cruelly misjudged and misconstrued— is 
content that Time, the revenger of all things, should avenge her. 
Was this all acting? 


O fair and patient reader! You may answer that riddle, according to 
your own sweet fancy. 


Sir Marmaduke Dorrillon stood erect upon his feet —never varying 
a whit that strange rigidity of feature and limb— till Seyton was 
fairly gone. But, a second or two after the door had closed, that 
nervous tremor began to possess him again; and suddenly, as if 
some string had snapped within him, he dropped back into his 
chair, with a deep hollow groan; pressing both his palms against his 
brow, whereon that ominous flush still waxed deeper and broader. 


To Flora's question —“if he felt ill’— he replied only with an 
impatient shake of the head. There was silence for a minute or two: 
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then Sir Marmaduke spoke — with a ghastly imitation of his 
habitual chuckle of self-satisfaction. 


“Wasn't that farce well played out, my lady? Why don't you 
applaud, now it's over? None of the stage old-men could have done 
it better. 'l can leave my wife's honour in her own guardianship.'— 
That was neatly put, | think. If | had had longer notice, | might have 
made more of that point, though. But — but | was rather taken by 
surprise.” 


His tone, all in an instant, lost its bitter irony; and broke down 
quaveringly. 


“O my God —my God— that | should have sunk to this —to lie, like 
a hound, to a brave and honest gentleman, such as he who has just 
gone out.” 


His faded blue eyes, that had been dry for many a year, were wet 
with the big blistering tears of agony and shame. 


| think, in all this sad and sinful world, there is no sadder spectacle, 
than an old man weeping. 


Lady Dorrillon was both shocked and surprised; and more moved 
than she cared to show. She had never spoken to her husband so 
gently as she did, now. 


“| fear this scene has been too much for you or you would not talk 
in that strain. You took my part very generously; and | thank you 
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heartily for so doing. | should be sorry, if you cancelled that 
kindness. You only spoke the simple truth. | can take right good 
care of my honour, and yours. If you knew all, you would know that 
you never had less to fear, than from that wretched madman, 
whom | cannot regret, even as a friend.” 


The soothing influence of manner and tone that, at any other time, 
would have acted like a charm were utterly powerless, here. He 
went on — panting and stammering with passion. 


“| do know all. At least, | know that he fared no better than the 
other fools whom you torture for your sport. He had less patience, 
or more courage, than the rest of us: that's all. Will that prevent his 
name, and yours, and mine, being bandied about from one 

scandal —monger to another, for months to come? A pleasant 
drama they will make of the story that was finished last night. | 
shouldn't wonder if Halloran wrote a ballad on it. It is time all this 
should end: it shall end, too. I'll go somewhere —anywhere, to hide 
myself. And you shall follow, my lady; whether you will or no. 
Wittol as | am—lI've that much of authority left. And I'll use it: | will, 
by —” 


It was the first oath Sir Marmaduke had ever uttered in his wife's 
presence. 


On all former occasions, Flora had quelled her husband's feeble 
attempts at rebellion, very quickly and imperiously. But now, she 
maintained the half-contemptuous forbearance which makes us 
indulgent to the petulance of fractious childhood. 
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“You must have taken leave of your senses —she said. “There is no 
question of shame. Why should the world be more uncharitable 
than usual? Nothing is so easily accounted for, as the desperation 
of gamblers. You confess that | have been faithful— in deed if not 
in word. What would you have more?” 


“Faithful? Faithful to whom?” he retorted, in the same fierce 
broken tones. "Faithful —not to me; but to a dead man's memory. 
Did you think your secret was safe from me? I'm not so blind and 
deaf, as | seem. Did you never guess how | have hated that man; 
and envied him, too? | hated him, because he was beyond my 
reach: if he had been above ground, | would have had his blood, or 
he should have put me out of pain. | envied him his quiet rest; and 
—more than all— your visits to his grave. And you dare—” 


Flora Dorrillon's bearing changed startlingly, as though she had 
been touched by some evil enchanter's wand: not a trace of 
gentleness, or compassion, lingered on her face; and in her eyes 
glittered the keen cold cruel look of battle. Such a look some, now 
living, might remember to have seen in her father's eyes, as he took 
up ground for one of his mortal duels. 


“Stop:” she said in a very low voice. "Stop— if you are wise. You 
have said words already that | will never forget. | think you are 
about to say some, that | will never forgive. Rather than have 
uttered the name that is on your tongue, you will wish, one day, 
you had bitten it through.” 


But the warning, or menace (for it savoured as much of the one as 
of the other), seemed to give the last sour —stroke to Sir 
Marmaduke's frenzy. 


“Not utter that name?” he shrieked out. “And why should | be 
more discreet than you have been? Have | not heard you murmur it 
often enough in your sleep; with the smile of an adulteress on your 
lips? Not utter it? If these were the last words | should ever 

speak — | would call down God's curse on Guy Livingstone's 
memory and on the hour when first you met.” 


Flora started slightly when that name was pronounced: but 
betrayed no other sign of emotion, much less of anger. Any 
passionate outbreak would have been better than the bitter 
calmness with which she made reply 


“You would not be warned. Now, take the consequences. When | 
consented to become your wife, did | lead you to expect either love 
or honour from me? You know right well, it was not so. The 
falsehood | spoke at the altar, | take on my own soul: to you | told 
none. You asked me no questions, as to my past life: if you had 
done so | should have answered them, frankly, then. Now, all is 
different. But you take credit to yourself, for having surprised my 
secret; and, you think, | was careful to guard it; and should never 
have betrayed myself, except in dreams? You shall not have to 
complain of my reserve in future. You have taunted me with 
keeping faithful to a memory? | would have forgiven you even this, 
if you had not uttered his name, and coupled it with a curse. Did | 
love Guy Livingstone? | loved him well enough, to have felt more 
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pride in being called his mistress, than ever | have felt in being 
called your wife; well enough — to have crouched at his feet, and 
endured all scorn and cruelty, if | might have hoped for one caress, 
when he grew weary of tyranny; well enough— to have blessed 
him for coming back to me for one day, though others had held him 
all the rest of the year. He kissed me once — so long ago! You know 
that your lips have never touched mine. But you did not know, that 
no living man has fared better than you; and never will, | think, till | 
die. And you have dared to curse this man in my presence. Sir 
Marmaduke Dorrillon: ours was always a very simple marriage — 
contract. It shall be simpler still, from this hour. | am not thinking of 
open separation. | will do my duty as the mistress of your house as | 
have hitherto done: and | will visit other people's in your company, 
when | feel inclined to do so. But, in all other respects, our lives 
henceforward shall be as much apart, as if | had never borne your 
name. Before | married you, you promised— 'I should have my own 
way in all things:' it is too late to think of forcing my free-will, now. 
You will keep up amicable appearances, or make the world a 
witness of our quarrels, according to your own good pleasure. You 
say, you will take me away, whether | will or no.' You can easily 
test your authority. | absolutely refuse to leave London, till it suits 
my convenience.” 


Her manner was quite composed; and there was no break in the 
rapid, even flow of her speech; but ever and anon, the shiver of 
suppressed passion ran through her frame a not all of angry 
passion. The same expression that transfigured Flora's face, whilst 
she gazed on a certain portrait, dwelt on it now, whilst she gloried 
in the avowal of her sinful love. 


Lady Dorrillon had been too much wrapped up in her own 
thoughts, to notice the effect of her words: otherwise she would 
surely have paused —in fear, if not in pity. 


For a few seconds after his wife began to speak, Sir Marmaduke 
continued to glare at her, in savage impotent fury; but, ere long, a 
vague bewildered expression possessed his eyes, which grew 
strangely heavy and dim. As the last words were spoken, he 
staggered up to his feet, with a groan plainly indicative of physical 
agony; and stood erect for an instant, pressing his hand 
convulsively on his brow once more. With a swift upward surge, the 
dark red flush mounted even to the roots of the thin grey hair; it 
vanished almost as quickly; and then a tinge of ashen-grey 
overspread the wan withered face, over which soon swept a yet 
more awful change. As Sir Marmaduke collapsed on his chair, with 
a dull helpless crash, after one terrible struggle for speech, a child 
might have read in his distorted features the ghastly sign-manual of 
Paralysis. 


In front of any other calamity, Flora, in the midst of remorse or 
relenting, would have kept her self-possession. But Death, swift 
and sudden, would have impressed her far less than this grewsome 
Death-in-Life. Little as she recked of the simplest precepts of 
Christianity —so far as following them out in practice went— she 
was, yet, not an infidel. It seemed to her, that the hand of an 
angered Providence was actually manifested here; and, with that 
conviction, came the vague terror of the Unseen, which has caused 
many sceptics and scoffers to grovel in the dust, since the day when 
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a voice from Heaven spake to certain persecutors, journeying 
towards Damascus. 


As she rushed to the door, her shrieks rang out shrill and wild. Help 
was near, and came speedily. But, before it came, the last remnant 
of Flora's hardihood had departed. They found her kneeling, with 
her face buried in her hands; as though she would shut out the 
sight and sound of the ruin that was chiefly —if not wholly— her 
work. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Last Strokes of the Shuttle. 


The Row was busy and beautiful, as is wont to be, one hour after 
noon, when the season is at high tide. There was the same 
charming contrast between the many-hued fringe of summer 
raiment without the rails, and the moving mass of sombre colour 
within— the same murmuring music of pleasant voices in the air, 
broken by distincter notes of laughter trills— that we have seen 
and heard so often; and the soft June sky over all. 


Many bright troops of amazons marched past, in slow or quick 
time, that morning: and few came out of the review with greater 
credit than that especial one, in which Marion Charteris was the 
most notable figure. She seemed in radiant spirits, and was looking 
wonderfully well: the weather, and all other accessories of time 
and place, were just calculated to set off her peculiar beauty. The 
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eyes of many who knew not her name, followed her as she rode 
slowly along —halting often, to exchange a nod, a word, or a smile; 
whilst on the ponderous braids displayed beneath her hat (they 
were her own; for the chignon-hypocrisy was not then organised) 
the sunlight gleamed, as on a globe of burnished copper. Many too 
could not refrain from envying that favoured cavalier who — 
however others might come or go— never resigned his post at the 
Fiametta's bridle-rein. Neither did Denzil Ranksborough seem 
insensible to the advantages of his position: his manner was, at 
times, almost animated; and there was apparently no lack of 
subjects mutually interesting; for their subdued converse never 
languished for an instant. 


The squad, in the van of which these two rode, had nearly reached 
the eastern extremity of the Row, and were preparing to wheel; 
when they came abreast of a knot of some half-dozen men, who 
had come to a halt under one of the trees, and were talking eagerly 
and earnestly together. From these Bertie Grenvil detached 
himself, and joined Mrs. Charteris's party. 


His countenance was unusually grave and gloomy: before he 
opened his mouth, it was clear he was laden with evil tidings. 


“Have you heard what has happened? Of course, you haven't 
though. | can guess that, by your faces. Vincent Flemyng committed 
suicide last night, by poison.” 


Most of those within hearing were more or less shocked or 
astounded: from one or two there broke a startled exclamation. 
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Marion Charteris uttered not a word: but Ranksborough saw her 
cheeks grow deadly pale, whilst she swayed to-and-fro in her 
saddle, as if suddenly dizzied. 


“It's a fearful business” —Bertie went on— “even as it stands. And 
| think we don't know the worst of it, yet. | won nearly three 
hundred of poor Flemyng last week. | didn't much expect to get it; 
for he has been losing awfully of late; and | didn't mean to dun 

him —that's one comfort. But, before | was up this morning, a note 
was left at my lodgings, with the full amount in bank-notes, and his 
‘compliments’ written on the envelope: several other fellows to 
whom he owed money, got the counterpart of my packet. The next 
thing | heard was, the news I've just told you. | fancy it will turn out 
that something else besides his losses drove him to this; unless she 
was out of his head altogether. Isn't it horrible?” 


No one answered: and Ranksborough first broke silence. 


“| don't wonder at your being overcome, Mrs. Charteris. You knew 
him when you were both children, if | remember right. It is shocking 
enough to hear such news of a mere acquaintance —much more of 
an old friend.” 


The considerate intentions of the speaker quite deserved the 
grateful look which repaid him. 


“Yes: a very old friend” —Marion murmured faintly. "His poor 
mother and sister, too! It is too dreadful to realise. | wish | wish 
some one would take me home. Where is Mr. Bellingham?” 
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The individual in question was a sober elderly cousin, who generally 
chaperoned Mrs. Charteris in the absence of her husband. He rode 
forward as soon as his name was mentioned; and —without 
another word being spoken— the two departed together. The 
same moment the group began to break up — to discuss 
elsewhere the tidings they had just heard — till Grenvil and 
Ranksborough were left alone. 


“It has hit her harder than | thought it would” — the former 
remarked, with a significant glance after Mrs. Charteris's retreating 
figure. "| fancied all that was over, long and long ago.” 


The other's brow contracted; but in meditation, it seemed, rather 
than in anger. 


“So it was all over, | believe—” he said very quietly. “At least, if you 
mean anything beyond the interest any woman may feel in an old 
playmate. But you're pretty right, Cherub, in what you're thinking 
about. There's something more in this affair than either you or | 
know of; or ever shall know, perhaps.” 


“Do you remember —” Bertie asked, after minute's silence— “do 
you remember our talk in the smoking-room, the first night we met 
poor Flemyng; when he seemed so struck with the Dorrillon; and 
when Mrs. Charteris seemed rather pleased than otherwise, at the 
turn things were taking. 'l shouldn't wonder if they were both in the 
same stable—' Hardress said. Cis Castlemaine and |, came nearly to 
the same conclusion afterwards. Now I'd lay long odds —if it wasn't 
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a shame to bet about such matters— that we should find traces of 
the Dorrillon's griffe in this business, if we could sift it to the 
bottom. If that is the case, it's only natural that the other should 
feel rather remorseful: though, of course, neither of them 
contemplated such a catastrophe. I'm sure / didn't; when | talked 
about ‘dropping troublesome people down oubliettes.’” 


“We shall know more about it some day—” the other remarked, 
indifferently; as if he did not care to pursue the subject. “It's the 
merest guess-work, at present.” 


But, as Ranksborough rode homewards alone, he pondered on 
these things, far more gravely than was his wont. 


“| really do care to hear all that story, now —” he thought within 
himself. “There must have been some strong sensational bits 
before the last act began. | must get the Fiametta to confess her 
share in it, at least.” 


But, though their Platonic amusements went on prospering long 
afterwards; and though a familiar intimacy subsists at this very 
hour; Denzil Ranksborough never has listened to that story; and —I 
dare swear— never will. 


What is yet more remarkable; though Marion and Flora are still fast 
friends, and are oftener than ever alone together, one name, since 
that day, has has never passed the lips of either —the name of 
Vincent Flemyng. It may well be, that the first shrinks from full 
knowledge of the truth, lest she should discover herself to have 
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been the unwitting second —cause of deadly harm; and the last 
disdains to share her burden with another; even though it be the 
burden of blood-guiltiness. 


Before the buzz of wonderment and speculation, caused by the 
mysterious suicide, had half exhausted itself, fresh game for the 
scandal-hunters was started. In the course of that same afternoon, 
it was noised abroad that Sir Marmaduke Dorrillon had been 
stricken down with mortal sickness, and that there were small 
hopes of his recovery. Much more general compassion was excited 
by this second calamity than had been accorded to the other. 
Vincent Flemyng had very few personal friends, or even intimate 
acquaintances; whilst Dorrillon was not only liked by the elders of 
his own standing, but, to a certain extent, admired by many who 
looked upon him as a rare specimen of the Vieille Roche. Those who 
had been most severe on his connubial mistake, repented 
themselves of their witticisms, now; and recognised the blank that 
would be created, if the kind courtly old man were to appear in the 
midst of them, no more. 


Nevertheless, Sir Marmaduke's presages, as to the cancans that 
would ensue, were only too fully realised. No woman in broad 
England could count more enemies than Flora Dorrillon. The ranks 
of these had gone on swelling ever since her bright baleful star first 
sparkled in the social firmament; and she had never cared to 
conciliate a foe; or make compensation for the damages she 
caused, even by an implied regret. On the foundation of the double 
catastrophe, it was easy to build up a formidable tower of 
circumstantial evidence. The matrons and mature maidens who 
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had been injured, more or less directly, by Flora's fatal fascinations 
or merciless tongue, broke out into vicious jubilation; exulting after 
the manner of Elizabeth when proof, or pretext, sufficient, against 

the prisoner at Fotheringay was found; and the sour-visaged Virgin 
knew that a fairer, if not wiser, head than her own would soon roll 

on the scaffold. And each cried to her fellow— 


“Awake. Arise. Set on and spare not. Lo, our enemy is delivered into 
our hand.” 


It is not worth while, to enumerate the wild conflicting rumours 
that got abroad to you, who have heard already the right version of 
the tale. Bad as things were — the scandal would have spread far 
more widely, and endured far longer, if it had not been for 
Castlemaine, and others; men of mark and influence, whom it were 
not safe to offend. These struck in boldly, to the rescue of their 
ancient comrade's name —even as Nestor bestrode his fallen 
brother-in-arms — and held the busy-bodies at bay; partly by 
ridicule, partly by fear. 


But the voices, neither of friend nor foe, passed the threshold of 
the quiet darkened chamber, where Flora Dorrillon kept sleepless 
watch whilst her husband lingered on the dim Debateable Ground 
that divides the frontiers of life and death. The later pictures of this 
series have, perforce, been somewhat gloomy and unattractive: so 
there is the less reason for loading more canvas with sombre 
colours. On this principle | will leave you to imagine the scene at 
Warleigh, when Seyton had told his terrible news. Mrs. Flemyng 
was too much stunned for awhile, to realise what had befallen her: 
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nor has she ever fully recovered from the shock; though she has 
subsided long since, into a quiet enduring grief, which knows 
neither paroxysms nor abatement. Almost her first coherent words 
were— 


“Ah, Tom, you see he did mean it after all.” 


It was one of the cruel stabs that the gentlest of God's creatures 
will deal sometimes, when a great grief has marred and warped 
their nature. From that moment —albeit there never was coldness 
or constraint between them— Seyton knew that the unhappy 
mother would always hold him guilty in her heart of harshness and 
injustice towards her darling. But that knowledge only made him 
more sedulous in the filial observance with which he tended her. 


Mirs. Flemyng never heard of her son's letter to Seyton. She always 
believed that the verdict of Temporary Insanity was a true one; and 
that poor Vincent had yielded to the promptings of an overworked 
brain —not to any other temptations. Not till long afterwards, did 
Kate learn the whole sinful secret: then her husband told her all 
that had been said and done on that disastrous day; and confessed 
his own misgivings as to the share he might innocently have had, in 
hastening the blow that struck poor Marmaduke Dorrillon down. 
Kate said little; and that little in tenderness; but she was almost 
slower in shaking off the effect of what she then heard, than she 
had been in recovering from the first horror of her brother's death. 


Only by those two women was Vincent Flemyng sincerely and 
enduringly mourned. Marion Charteris, as has been aforesaid, was 
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possessed by a vague self-reproach; but the ominous Shadow 
receded farther and farther into the background; till at last, it 
ceased to haunt her sunny life; or, when it glided past at rare 
intervals, looked less menacing than mournful. Peradventure, even 
the dark fortress of Flora Dorrillon's heart, could not quite keep out 
remorse; but against one feeling of regretful tenderness towards 
the dead it was barred for evermore. 


Almost before the turf was laid over Vincent Flemyng's head, all 
others went about their work or play, as if he had never been. Thus 
it has fared with braver, and wiser, and gentler men; neither, good 
Master Lycidas, | fear, will better luck attend your worship, or the 
humble individual who now addresses you. 


How long do you really expect rippling circles will break the 
smoothness of the stream, on which we have been disporting, 
more or less gracefully, after the last fatal cramp hath seized us, 
and we shall have gone down into the depths, to sup —let us 
hope— with Sabrina? 


And now —as cheery old Socrates said to the friends who had 
borne him company through many pages of ponderous 
parchment— "Courage: for | see land a-head." 


When some few more threads are gathered in, the weaver's work 
will be done; and the fabric will go forth to be tested by certain 
cunning chapmen, whom it is not easy to beguile. | suppose the 
best verdict one ought to expect, would be "a good 'fast colour; not 
a very substantial or enduring article, but adapted for summer 
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wear.’ As such —and no other — perhaps they will recommend it 
to their fair and gentle customers. 


Yet, of the personages who have figured in this tapestry, little more 
that is note-worthy is to be recorded. 


Brian Maskelyne came back, after long wandering, with the same 
moody melancholy on him, which he has never entirely shaken off; 
though he has become less of a recluse of late, and takes his fair 
share in county-business and field-sports. Nothing would have been 
easier than to sever himself, by divorce, from the woman who ‘laid 
his honour in the dust.' To the wonder of many, and the scandal of 
not a few —he has taken no step whatever in this matter. He was 
also advised to withdraw the large yearly allowance that he had 
settled on Bessie after their marriage, or to abide a legal decision 
thereon: but this counsel he rejected very decisively: the only 
stipulation that he attached to the payment was, that she should 
cease to bear his name. This condition was very readily accepted by 
'‘Mirs. Daventry,’ as she chooses to call herself, now-a-days. 


Various motives have been imputed to Brian, to account for this 
strange forbearance; and perhaps the chief one he himself would 
find it hard to define. It may be that, rather than see the base and 
black treachery paraded again, he prefers to let ill alone. There may 
also be some vague sense of expiation in all this. You remember 
that strange fancy of the Fourth James of Scotland; how - in fasting 
or in feasting; wearing silk or steel; whispering in a lady's ear; or 
cheering his hounds through the greenwood; or shouting his battle- 
cry— 
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Suddenly his look would change, 

His cheer o'ercast and lower, 

If in a sudden turn he felt 

The pressure of his iron belt, 

That bound his breast in penance pain 
In memory of his father slain. 


So Maskelyne may have thought that, in the wearing of those 
galling fetters, he paid some small part of the debt of retribution, 
incurred, on that night when his mother died —alone. 


And, even if Bessie's death were to set him free, it would be very 
long before Brian would venture to ask any pure and faithful 
woman to fill the place, that was voided when the sin of the 
beautiful traitress found her out. 


So Daventry and his paramour live in tolerable comfort, if not 
credit, on the said allowance, and on their own somewhat 
precarious gains. They may be encountered at most important 
race-meetings (the lady makes a very fair book on her own 
account): and more constantly still, at such gatherings on the other 
side of the Channel. For the pair have little honour in their own 
country; and Continental society suits Bessie, at least, best: she 
especially affects Baden. She has hitherto been suffered to roam 
through the Conversation-halls, unmolested; though the 
Administration watch her with a jealous eye; and the slightest overt 
misdemeanor will bring her under the awful ban of Benazet. 
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Her familiars of course are chiefly found amongst the magnates of 
the ring; yet others of higher degree — socially, if not morally, 
speaking — are often attracted by the splendid insolent beauty, 
which appears, even now, scarcely to have reached its zenith. It 
must be owned, that these last pay their court with a reservation. | 
heard the youthful Marquis of Athelney express a very just opinion 
on this subject, nearly two years ago; and one that was probably 
shared by many of his fellows. 


“She's a devilish handsome woman —” he said; and ripping good 
chaff too, | can tell you. Not half bad fun — to sit with her in the 
shade, and listen to the band. | rather like her to play my money 
too — she's better nerve than | have, and better luck and she's 
always welcome to a rouleau on her own account. | don't mind 
standing supper either, as often as she likes. But, as for her ‘quiet 
dinners’ —not if | know it.” 


Therewithal, the beardless but astute aristocrat smote his nose 
(which he wears large and imposing, as befits a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire), with a wink of intense intelligence; and departed, 
to get his money on Vermout, without delay. 


Of those same quiet dinners, and the quiet écarté ensuing, even 
that bold and usually fortunate gambler, the Vicomte de St. Brélan, 
has conceived a salutary fear. 


"On m'a plumé, mon ami” — he averred piteously, whilst 
recounting the experience of a certain evening "p/lumé, ma parole 
d'honneur, comme un pauvre chapon de Bresse. J'avais grande 
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envie de dire, avant de partir — 'Wadame, votre potage n‘etait pas 
mal: 

mais je le trouve un peu cher.' Sion me rattrape jamais dans ce 
guet-d-pens!” 


In truth, wherever that pair may chance to tarry, the cry of “Ware 
Hawk!” is very soon raised: they must be conscious of this, and the 
only wonder is, that they carry it off as carelessly. Of the real 
interior of their ménage very little is known; except that Bessie has 
never been even suspected of infidelity to her paramour; and that 
the latter is supposed to treat her kindly, as a rule. Many believe 
that the balance of power does not now incline to the masculine 
side; and that the Lawyer is the more easily cowed of the two. It 
may well be so: for, the longer they live in close contact, the more 
surely will a dauntless nature assert itself against a craven. 


Neither did poor Jem Standen lack care and decent comforts, 
during the brief remainder of his life; till, one night, he fell asleep in 
his own crapulous fashion, and so passed into the slumber which is 
frighted by no dreams. But the days of his daughter's mourning 
lasted not long; whilst Daventry exulted brutally at being relieved 
of a cumbersome burden. 


Bertie Grenvil still goes gaily and gallantly in front, showing no signs 
of extraordinary distress, in spite of the terrible severity of the 
pace. How he and certain of his fellows contrive to ruffle it thus 
bravely, is a paradox which has puzzled wiser brains than the 
present writer's. 
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Some irritated economists are never weary of lifting up their voices 
in protest against the social anomaly. 


“How is it done?” —the sages ask you, querulously. “Where does 
the mere ready cash come from? Surely there must be an end to 
this, before long?” 


But somehow, the end, with many of them, is not yet. 


The great wind, coming from the East, that smites the four corners 
of many houses, in which the wealthy ones of the earth are sitting, 
sweeps harmlessly over the light and lowly tents wherein these 
reckless Bedouins dwell: when the commercial horizon is dark with 
clouds, they seem to be basking in a sunny climate of their own: 
when tempest walks abroad on the face of the financial waters, 
they might chant, with the old buccaneer 


O, sweet it was in Avés, to catch the landward breeze, 

A swing, with good tobacco, in a hammock ‘neath the trees; 

With a negro lass to fan you; whilst you listened to the roar 

Of the breakers on the bar outside, that never reached the shore. 


Only, the hands that rock these modern marauders to sleep are lily- 
white; and faultless in accent are the voices that sing their lullaby. 


Nevertheless, without some extraordinary windfall or stroke of 
luck, should avert it, a reckoningday must come sooner or later; 
and the Cherub's must surely be near at hand. Not only must the 
patience, both of his creditors and his subsidizing relatives, be 
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nearly worn threadbare; but one or two of his familiar friends have 
‘gone’ lately. We all know what that portends. When a single 
pilaster is suddenly removed from the fragile edifice, built up of 
'mutual-accommodation' paper, the others are ill able to support 
the slight additional strain; and the grand final crash becomes the 
merest question of time. True it is, that for this audacious Skimmer 
of the Sea (we are on the piratical tack, you see, once more) a 
harbour of refuge unless rumour lie is still open, whereunto he may 
resort, when the cruisers hem him hopelessly in, or when he shall 
have become weary of roving. 


A certain Scottish heiress the reverse of prepossessing in 
appearance, but to whom Fortune has made large amends for the 
niggardliness of Nature — became helplessly enamoured of the 
Cherub, long long ago: she has been ready ever since to surrender 
to his keeping, at a moment's notice, herself and her ample tocher; 
and, unless Bertie shall step between her and celibacy, for his 
graceless sake she will live and die a maid. Friends who grieve over 
her infatuation, cease not to remonstrate; match-makers, whose 
own purposes are thwarted thereby, cease not to distil into her 
ears venomous versions of that reprobate's misdemeanors: all 
warnings, whether sincere or interested, are treated with the same 
placid heedlessness. She can even afford to compassionate Bertie's 
supposed fellow-criminals, on the ground that “of course they 
couldn't help themselves, poor things!” Always with the same 
grateful humility, she accepts the cold courtesies and constrained 
attentions that, at rare intervals, he condescends to bestow upon 
her. Perhaps, with the patient obstinacy characteristic of her 
nation, she is content to bide her time; believing that, sooner or 
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later, she will for once gain the privilege of ministering to her 
Suzerain's necessities, if to his affections she may never aspire. 


Each day that tall and somewhat angular shadow looms larger and 
nearer across Grenvil's path; and seems to beckon him forward into 
a certain avenue, where the vista is closed by an altar. 


The wisest of the Cherub's female advisers he takes counsel with 
none others are beginning to see things in this light, and to lecture 
their protégé accordingly. Before the beginning of next season, the 
chronicler who has to deal with such matters, will “understand that 
a marriage is on the tapis, between a wealthy and accomplished 
Scotch heiress and a Guardsman well —known in fashionable and 
sporting circles.” | should not wonder if that ingenious but 
unfortunate gentleman were right in his surmises. Should such be 
the case putting Mrs. Malaprop's grand principle aside — the union 
will probably be better regulated than most alliances, purely 
conventional on one side. The bride will certainly not be jealous or 
exacting; and Bertie is simply incapable of maltreating any woman 
whatsoever; so that in that household a kindly courtesy may well 
prevail, even if it should never ripen into domestic happiness. But 
these things are all of the future, and matters of merest augury. 


Neither in Marlshire, or on its borders, is there any startling change. 
The feminine feud betwixt the houses of Brancepeth and Peverell 
has gone smouldering on, giving out angry flashes at intervals, but 
never absolutely bursting into flame. But the influence of the latter 
family is sensibly abated in the county; and it is gravely doubted 
whether, at the next elections, the unpopularity of his wife and son 
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may not be too much weight for Sir Pierre to carry, despite his long 
and faithful service to the shire. Some vague rumours of such 
opposition and revolt are supposed to have reached Lady Peverell's 
ears, and to have chafed her haughty spirit sorely; for her temper 
has shown itself terribly often of late, and she watches for cause of 
offence more jealously than ever. But none the less hardily does La 
Reine Gaillarde aided and abetted by her laughterloving lieges — 
make a mock at the grim castellaine of La Garde Douleureuse. 


At Warleigh, too, there is still sunshine, as of old; albeit tempered 
with some light shadows. For Mrs. Flemyng is much there; and in 
that sad presence, even the children (whom she dotes on, and who 
are ridiculously fond of her) refrain instinctively from noisy mirth. 
But the elder ones know, that they are never to mention “poor 
uncle Vincent's name’; and the younger will, perhaps, never hear it. 
The bereaved mother knows that she alone, now, clings to that 
memory, as if it were a holy thing; but not for this does any 
bitterness mingle with her grief. She is content to hear Kate ‘lilting’ 
about the house merrily as of old; and she does not begrudge Tom 
one of his honest pleasures. For she knows that neither of those 
two would have grudged any possible cost, or trouble, or pain, to 
have averted calamity from her dead darling's head; and she 
quarrels no more with their recovered spirits, than with their 
doffing of the mourning, which she herself will change only for her 
shroud. 


Warleigh is a name of more mark now-a-days, than when this tale 
began. Last year, Frank Braybroke, after many grumblings and 
misgivings, did positively and finally decide that he was getting too 
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old and heavy for his post. When this determination was found to 
be unalterable, Marlshire lost no time in looking out for a worthy 
successor; and the eyes of the whole county turned, as the eyes of 
one man, towards Seyton. 


Tom made some objections at first— "he was a family man, anda 
farmer to boot; couldn't afford the time, or the money,” &c. &c. 
And Kate shook her pretty head, warningly: but the reluctance of 
the one and the prudence of the other were the most transparent 
matters of form. While the mock-debate was in progress, Brian 
Maskelyne appeared, and all financial scruples vanished before the 
magnificent subscription or rather guarantee that he proffered. 


“I'd give more than that, to make you take the hounds, Tom” he 
said. “I think, | should have some interest in them, then. And my 
nerve's coming back, | do believe.” 


That clenched the question, at once not that it needed much 
clenching; and the mastership of the M. H. was virtually transferred 
that very day. They gave dear Frank Braybroke (he abdicated the 
Squiredom with his other honours) a tremendous dinner; and a 
colossal piece of plate, under which he sits, on state occasions, like 
a man under his own vine or fig-tree. When the cloth was removed, 
and the stock-toasts had been got through, Mr. Braybroke 
delivered the longest and most ornate oration of his life; at the 
conclusion of which, he endowed Seyton with his horn and his 
blessing. 


Both of these gifts have thriven remarkably well with Tom, 
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hitherto; and, perhaps, it will not be long before, in the glories of 
the new Mastership, men forget even the famous Pinkerton run 
above recorded. 


It is rumoured that the Little Lady means to visit Marlshire once 
again, before the violets are in bloom: so that buxom Bell 
Gaysforde will have another chance of proving if she can give all 
that weight away. 


And the bonniest of Kates pursues more sedulously than ever — 
"by virtue of her position” she says. But she pursues not alone. For, 
be the weather fair or foul, there rides always at her side, a sturdy 
fair-haired little page; "the very moral of his father (all Marlshire 
avers); and with just Tom's seat;” who was ‘blooded’ this season, 
after the first kill in the open. 


Over the banquets at Charteris Royal — radiant in beauty and in 
royalty of apparel — the Fiametta still presides. She has not entirely 
lost the frank audacity and merry wilfulness, which were amongst 
her chiefest charms. She will flirt —as Flora Dorrillon said— 
“tomorrow, and next day, and to the very end of her time.” But her 
coquetries are tempered, now, by a certain discretion and reserve; 
she never again will flutter so near to flame, ever as to risk the 
singeing or smirching of her brilliant wings. Besides, she has 
become, of late, very fond of her eldest-born — a handsome, 
graceful boy who, morally not less than physically, takes after his 
impulsive mother, rather than his stolidly respectable sire. John 
Charteris plods on his decent blameless way, with the placid 
contentment and self-satisfaction of one, over whose head a great 
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peril has passed, unawares. But the match-making cousin, to whom 
Marion owed her matrimonial promotion, finds an intense relief in 
the improved state of things: the good lady had occasionally been 
tormented with fearful misgivings as to the wisdom of her choice: 
now she points to the result thereof with a pardonable pride. 


Of Blanche Ellerslie there is nothing further, at present, to tell. The 
proceedings of that dangerously discreet little person never did 
make much noise in the world; but, from marauders of her stamp, 
no news are often bad news; so that it is probable we shall hear, 
ere long, of further damage, done within bow-shot of her modest 
dwelling. 


Lastly: how fares it with La Belle Dame Sans Merci? 


In truth, that question may not easily be answered. She has 
withdrawn herself almost entirely from general society, of late; and 
people have grown tired of assigning reasons for this seclusion. 
Assuredly, it is not that she shrinks from encountering the scandal 
she provoked; for Flora's bitterest enemies can only call her —over- 
bold. The weary disgust, and satiety of triumph, which have caused 
some of the most ruthlessly ambitious of human kind to lay down 
an ill-gotten sceptre, and pass away into obscure abdication, may 
have something to do with it. Also it is not impossible, that the 
remorseful terror which overcame her, when she saw her husband 
paralysed at her feet, may abide with her yet. Certain it is, that 
since that fatal day, she has done much to make up her long arrears 
of wifely duty. 
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All her care and tendance are greatly needed; for, though Sir 
Marmaduke has recovered, beyond the expectations of his most 
sanguine physician, he is still —and must ever be— a mere moral 
and physical wreck. The words that burst from his lips in the frenzy 
of jealous passion were dreadfully prophetic: they were the last he 
ever did speak —intelligibly. Yet, in spite of his infirmity, the old 
man is probably happier than he has been since his unlucky 
marriage. He is never querulous or irritable, whilst his eyes can rest 
upon Flora; when she arranges his cushions, or performs any other 
trifling kindly office, you may see a faint light of grateful pleasure 
dawn on the poor stricken face; and now and then he will venture 
to raise her fingers to his lips (only one hand is quite helpless) with 
something of his ancient courtly air. 


But — supposing that Flora is moved, now, by a real remorse; a 
remorse that will outlast the precarious life that she helps to 
prolong — will itso far avail as to bring peace at the last? There is 
no question of theology here. | simply doubt, whether late and half- 
enforced repentance can ever, in this world of ours, so atone for 
long misdoing, as to appease an awakened conscience. 


Do you remember some of the noblest lines in that masterpiece of 
verse, that ought to be set in the balance against the many poetical 
sins of this our age? 


They tell, how Guinevere looked forth through the convent 
casement, to gain one last glimpse of the generous husband who 
had just shriven and forgiven her. There, below in the court, he sat 
on his war-horse, amidst the nuns. 
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And while he spake to these his helm was lowered, 
To which for crest the golden dragon clung 

Of Britain; so she did not see the face 

Which then was as an angel's; but she aw, 

Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights, 

The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 

Blaze, making all the night a steam of fire. 


Ah me! | wonder how many penitents, since that fairest one of all, 
looking forth into the dark misty future, have seen — not the kind 


forgiving face — but only the crest of The Serpent? 


THE END. 
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